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THE EGYPTIAN AND PERSIAN EXPEDITIONS 


1932-19335 


[he following pages contain the report 
for the twenty-seventh consecutive season 
of the Metropolitan Museum’s Egyptian 
Expedition. In 1906, when it was started 
under the direction of Albert M. Lythgoe, 
the Egvptian Government granted it a con- 
cession at Lisht, where stand the ruins of 
the pyramids of the first two kings of the 
Iwelfth Dynasty, and there excavations 
have been conducted at intervals under 
Lythgoe, the late Arthur C. Mace, and, in 
recent years, Ambrose Lansing. 

The season of 1932-1933 extended from 
early in November until late in April. 
Lansing, the Director of the Expedition, 
was again in charge, assisted throughout by 
William C. Hayes, |r., whose report on the 
texts of a new mastabah will be found on 
page 26, and by Henry A. Carey. Harry 
Burton, in the last six weeks of the season, 
photographed the mastabah and the ob- 
jects found. . 

rhe collection of records of Egyptian 
monuments for the Museum—one of the 
important activities of the Expedition from 
its very inception—has been continued dur- 
ing the past winter by Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man de Garis Davies, some of whose colored 
facsimiles of wall paintings in tombs at 
Beni Hasan and Thebes are now shown in 
the Third Egyptian Room, and by Harry 
Burton, who has continued the photo- 
graphic record of other Theban tombs and 
of the temple of Hat-shepsit at Deir el 
Bahri. 

During the winter of 1931-1932 the Near 
Eastern Department of the Museum started 
excavations in its field. With the object of 
obtaining antiquities of the Sasanian and 


early Islamic periods, it conducted a joint 
expedition at Ctesiphon in ‘Irak, with the 
Islamic Art Department of the German 
State Museums,' the Metropolitan Museum 
being represented by Joseph M. Upton of 
the Near Eastern Department and Walter 
Hauser of the Egyptian Expedition. 

For the season of 1932—1933—the second 
of field work for the Near Eastern Depart- 
ment—it was decided to transfer the activ- 
ities to Persia, and a concession at Kasr-i- 
\bu Nasr, near Shiraz, was granted the 
Museum by the Persian Government. The 
clearing of the site was begun last autumn 
by Upton, who was again accompanied by 
Hauser and by a second member of the 
Egyptian Expedition, Charles K. Wilkin- 
son. Upton conducted the administrative 
work of the Expedition and sorted, re- 
paired, and classified the objects found. 
Wilkinson made himself responsible for the 
photography, some of the drawing and not- 
ing, and a complete study of the Achaemen- 
ian stones, while Hauser supervised the 
digging, did the planning and much of the 
drawing, and writes the report, on page 39, 
describing the first season’s excavations. 

Work on the site has progressed suffi- 
ciently far to identify the ruins as those of 
an early Islamic town, containing interest- 
ing fragments brought to it from some still 
earlier Achaemenian structure. 

H. E. WiINLocK. 


rl pton, The | xpedition to Ctesiphon, 1931 
1932, BULLETIN, August, 1932, pp. 188-197; 
Staatliche Museen in Berlin, Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, New York, Die Ausgrabungen der 
zweiten Ktesiphon-Expedition (Winter 1931 
2): Vorlaufiger Bericht (Berlin, 1933). 
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THe Pyramip oF Se’nN-Wosret | 

HE excavations of the Egyptian Exped- 
tion during the last season took place at 
Lisht, where the clearing of the South 
Pyramid, that of Se’n-Wosret |, was con- 
tinued. The program for the season’s work 
was simply to clear the area around the en- 
trance on the north side of the pyramid and 
the entrance itself, and thus to complete the 
investigation of the pyramid proper and of 
the roval inclosure 

Our experience during the season of 1931- 
1932 had shown us that we need not expect 
anything in the nature of tombs in the Inner 
Court of the royal precinct—the narrow 
area lying between the pyramid and the in- 
ner, limestone inclosure wall.' There seemed, 
therefore, to be no reason in favor of mak- 
ing anv extensive clearance of this area, and 
the arguments against it were strengthened 
by the fact that verv high mounds lay on 
the north side of the pyramid in the form of 
spurs, projecting from the general slump of 
the pyramid and surrounding the entrance 

fig. 1). These were the piles of débris, not 
unlike those cast up by any burrowing an- 
mal, left by the successive diggers who had 
penetrated into the underground passages 
and chambers of the pvramid—first the 
plunderers of antiquity, then the earlier ex- 
cavators of the present era, whose funds did 
not permit the removal of the débris to any 
distance from the immediate site of their 
operations. 

We, too, had to be careful in the matter of 
expense and did not feel justified in clearing 
away the huge mounds, especially as we did 
not hope for much more, as a result of our 
labors, than an accurate plan of the en- 
trance.? We therefore determined to make a 


! Buttetin, April, 1933, Section Il, p. 3 and 


note 3. 


EXCAVATIONS AT LISHT 


cut through the piles of débris only wide 
enough to obtain access to the entrance with 
our railway. The whole gang of our regular 
workmen could not be concentrated in this 
confined space, so a number of them were 
set to work on an outlying portion of the 
cemetery in the hope of finding something 
more rewarding than plans and sections 
But that is another story 

The clearing down to the entrance was 
accomplished without difficulty, for once 
the encircling mound was cut through, it 
was merely a matter of removing the débris 
which had shipped into the crater made by 
previous excavators. [The original entrance 
to the sloping passage leading down to the 
subterranean chamber of the pyramid had 
been situated not in the casing of the pyra- 
mid but in the pavement of the inner court 
Plunderers had, however, ripped out so 
much of the pavement and of the lining of 
the passage in their efforts to force an entry 
that no evidence remained to tell us how the 
door had been closed after the burial of the 
king (fig. 2). The granite-lined passage and 
its plug block of the same material are in- 
tact within the line of the pyramid itself, 
for here they have been protected by the 
mass of the structure above them, even 
though three casing stones of the bottom 
course are missing at this point. The junc- 
ture of the passage with the pavement has, 
however, entirely disappeared. Along the 
west side of the passage the plunderers had 
driven their own tunnel through the lime- 
stone blocks of the core of the pyramid, thus 
avoiding having to cut through the huge 
granite blocks which safeguarded it. 


2 The burial chamber of the king is inaccessible 
for owing to the rising of the bed of the Nile 
during forty centuries, it is now permanently 
flooded by subsoil water. 
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The breaking up and removal of the heavy 
stones which had fallen into the hole were 
continued until we came to the foundation 
sand and the massive blocks of limestone 
which supported the granite lining of the 
passage. [wo of these, still in the place 
where thev had originally been set, bore in- 
scriptions (fig. 4) hke the ones made by 
transport gangs on some of the blocks we 
had found during the previous season. 
Those had been marks on blocks which had 
been used in the construction of the pyra- 
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the completion of the preliminary opera- 
tions of preparing the site for the pyramid. 
We may therefore consider it as a certainty 
that Se’n-Wosret | began active work on 
the building of his tomb in the tenth year of 
his reign. 

It is a point of some interest that this 
vear coincides with the death of Amen-em- 
hét |. During the first nine vears of his reign 
Se’n-Wosret | had been co-regent with his 
father. It was only when he became sole 
ruler, in the tenth vear of his reign, that he 
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mid itself at an undetermined height above 
pavement level. They varied in date from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth vear of the 
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king’s reign. The new blocks are of the 
tenth year, and they are, moreover, among 
the first blocks which were laid down after 
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commenced the building of his own pyramid. 

lo return to the pyramid entrance. At 
the lowest point we had reached—the laver 
of sand in which the foundations of build- 


ings are alwavs bedded on this site—we 


came across a brick wall built on the same 


slope as the passage, though lower, and 

BuLLeTin, April, 1933, Section II, pp. 5-8. It 
is necessary here to correct an error made in 
equating the dates of last year’s inscriptions with 
the seasons. During this part of Se’n-Wosret I's 
reign the third month of the season Akhet prac- 
tically coincides with the month of March, and 
the first month of ShOmu with September. All 
our quarry inscriptions fall within the period be- 
tween these two months. The months repre- 
sented, therefore, do not coincide with the period 
during which the Nile is low, but lie partly before 
and partly after the beginning of the flood 
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with the same orientation, north and south. 
This lay somewhat to the east of the axis 
and seemed to be a retaining wall for the 
first sloping slideway by means of which 
the huge blocks for the building of the sub- 
terranean chamber of the pyramid were let 
down. To prove this supposition we had to 
find a corresponding wall to the west of the 
axis line. It was found eventually, but first 
we had to make a further clearing of the 
mounds as we could not widen the bottom 


as our clearing westward continued we came 
across a large block of white limestone, and 
when the face of it was exposed it proved to 
be decorated (fig. 3). The delicately carved 
low relief is the upper part of a scene repre- 
senting Se’n-Wosret | seated before a table 
of offerings. The hawk of Edfu hovers over 
his head. Behind him a standard is held by a 
bearer on whose head is set the Horus name 
of the king. 

The plan of our work at the pyramid en- 





of the hole without endangering the lives of 
the workmen. 

Fortunate it was that this had to be 
done, for in removing the débris above the 
level of the court pavement we came upon 
something in the nature of a surprise. At 
the entrance of the other pyramid at Lisht, 
that of Amen-em-hét I, our expedition had 
found the greater part of a huge granite 
stela‘; and we had supposed that a similar 
stela, either of granite or of limestone, 
might be situated here as well. However, 
no inscribed fragments of any sort, except 
chips from the decorated panels of the in- 
closure wall, had so far come to light. But 

* BULLETIN, October, 1908, p. 187. 


BLOCKS FROM THE CORNICE OF 


~ 


THE CHAPEL AS THEY WERE FOUND 


trance was entirely changed by this discov- 
ery, for the relief was certain evidence that 
a chapel had existed on the north side of the 
pyramid, probably covering the entrance. 
Such chapels are known both in the Sixth 
Dynasty® and the Twelfth,* but this is the 
first time that much more than an indica- 
tion of the ground plan has been found. The 
presence of this fine block gave hope that 
more of the relief from the chapel might be 
found, and consequently the area of our 
clearing was again enlarged, this time west- 


’ The pyramid of Tety at Sakkareh (Firth and 
Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, vol. I, p. 8). 

6 The pyramid of Se’n-Wosret II at el Lahin 
(Petrie and Brunton, Lahun I], p. 5) 
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ward as far as we could expect any frag- 
ments to have strayed. 

We did find more fragments of the relief, 
though none so large or so interesting as the 
first one. Most of them came from a part of 
the decoration situated higher up on the 
wall. The relief, on which some of the color 
remained, consisted of pictured offerings 
and a kheker border, which usually appears 
just below the ceiling in such chambers. 

More exciting were a number of blocks 
from the exterior architecture of the chapel 
which will enable us to make a fairly sure 
restoration of the appearance of this build- 
ing in its relation to the pyramid. 
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of the cavetto it was carved in the form of 
the elbows of an animal. The modeling was 
not very finished and led to the supposition 
that the head and paws of the gargoyle, for 
such it evidently had been, were also rather 
summarily executed. What was our delight 
when we found the head to realize that it 
was a really superb example of animal 
sculpture (figs. 6, 7). The forelegs of this 
lion gargoyle either have been destroyed 
or remain to be found. 

I ragments of the relief and cornice blocks 
had been turning up in the lowest layer of 
the débris above the pavement as far west 
as we had cleared it, and more was to be ex- 





FIG. O. GARGOYLE 


The first to be exposed were great blocks 
from the cornice (fig. 5). They are well pre- 
served and provide an admirable example 
of the simple torus and cavetto which con- 
stitute the classical Egyptian cornice (fig. 8). 
Developed during the Fourth Dynasty, this 
feature remained the most characteristic ele- 
ment of Egyptian architecture throughout 
the remainder of its history. The large 
blocks were entirely plain, but small frag- 
ments were incised with the common feather 
pattern. Perhaps only the front of the chapel 
had been decorated, or possibly the orna- 
mentation of the building had not been 
completed. 

Among the blocks was an incomplete one 
in the upper part of which a channel had 
been cut. Its sides showed that it had in- 
terrupted the cornice, and below the curves 


FROM 
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THE 


pected beyond the limit of our cut in the 
mound. By this time, however, we had be- 
come involved in another piece of work and 
had to give up, for the season at least, the 
prospect of finding all that remained of the 
entrance chapel. 

Our clearing had extended north of the 
limestone inclosure wall. This, we found, 
had been almost entirely hauled away by 
the quarrymen, and with one exception 
only meager fragments of the relief panels’ 
turned up among the limestone chip. A 
large block from the bottom course of the 
wall had apparently split up when it was 
dislodged by the quarrymen, and the frag- 
ments had been left in favor of better stone. 
The block which had been discarded chanced 
to be decorated with the figure of the Nile 

7 Butcetin, April, 1933, Section II, p. 4 
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god Ha‘py bearing offerings, which forms 
the lowest section of the decorative panels 
of the inclosure wall (fig. 9). 


lHeE MASTABAH OF SE’N-WosRET-‘ANKH 

The desert surrounding the South Pyra- 
mid at Lisht has the characteristic brown 
color of the dark flints which predominate 
in its surface. This is practically level except 
where the erosion of past geological periods 
has left its traces in the beginnings of dry 
water courses leading down to the valley. In 
strong contrast to this gentle aspect of the 
landscape are the more recent traces of 
man’s activity: the pyramid itself, the larger 
tombs, and the remains of the inclosure and 
temples. The contrast is not alone in form 
but also in color, for the limestone of which 
these erections were built has left its white- 
ness against the dark background. Of minor 
works, too, vestiges remain, but a practised 
eve is required to recognize them for what 
they once were. 

During the seasons spent by the expedi- 
tion at Lisht some of these less important 
outlying evidences of human occupation 
have been investigated with varying re- 
sults. Several mounds were found to be, not 
superstructures of tombs, but piles of 
débris from the leveling of the courts around 
the pyramid; patches of white limestone 
turned out to have been, not mastabahs, 
but “dressing stations” where the stone- 
masons had shaped the blocks which went 
into the building of the pyramid and its 
dependencies. 

So often had we been disappointed by the 
result of such investigations that it was with 
some misgivings as to the wisdom of our 
course that we tried again this year. The 
constricted area of our main work on the 
north side of the pyramid did not for the 
time being permit more than half our gang 
of workmen to be employed there, so we 
looked about for promising places where the 
rest could be set to work. One of these spots 
lay at a considerable distance east of the 
pyramid, at the edge of the plateau north of 
the line of the causeway (fig. 10). Here the 
surface of the desert showed encouraging 
signs. Not only were there traces both of 
brick dust and of limestone, but shallow 
craters disclosed the presence of pits and the 


1933 


general level of the ground indicated that 

there might have been superstructures. 
The work began with trenches at the 

edge of the plateau, where the disposal of 
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FIG, 7. 


our débris presented no problem. We soon 
came on traces of the foundations of brick 
walls of such a size that we were sure that a 
structure of considerable proportions had 
existed there. Pottery of the Twelfth Dy- 





FIG. 8. 


A SECTION OF THE CORNICE 
SET UP 


nasty and of Roman date indicated that we 
should have to deal with two periods. Com- 
plete clearance of the area seemed advisable 
and that implied the use of a railway. 

In leveling the ground for the tracks we 
quite unexpectedly made a discovery which 
gave us at once the name of the individual 
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whose tomb we were clearing and a good 


idea of his importance. What we had found, 


barely below the surface, was the lintel of 


the doorway to a tomb (fig. 11). Beautifully 
cut in black granite, it is inscribed in in- 
cised hieroglyphs painted green with a text 
unusually appropriate to the purpose of a 
tomb entrance (fig. 12). 
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WALL 
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FIG. GO. 


LIMESTONE 


[he block combines the two elements of 
the Egyptian door lintel, the “roll,”’ derived 
perhaps from a log of wood or from the tied- 
up curtain of an early type of house, and 
the lintel proper, a flat narrow member 
which actually bore the weight of the wall 
above the doorway. The roll bears two 
priestly titles of the owner and his name 
twice repeated in the usual symmetrical ar- 
rangement. The name, Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, 
is of the fairly common type in which the 
name of the ruling king is compounded with 
the verb ‘ankb, “‘to live.” On the upper part 
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of the lintel the same symmetry is observed. 
lhe inscription reads outward from the cen- 
ter, beginning with a title followed by the 
name and the texts. On the left half (the 
southern half, since the door faced east) we 
read: “O Sem-priest Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, 
mayest thou go in by the southern gate 
and stand therein like a god!” Opposed to 
this is the text: “O ’/my-is-priest Se’n- 
Wosret-‘ankh, mayest thou come out by 
the northern gate and sit therein like an 
elder!’”! 

The similarity and, at the same time, con- 
trast of the ideas expressed, their literary 
quality, their appositeness in relation to the 
doorway of the tomb and the anticipated 
state of its owner in the after world, make 
this lintel an extraordinary document. 

We had little hope of finding the jambs 
of the doorway. Small chips of relief had 
already shown us that the building on this 
site, like the immediate surroundings of the 
pyramid, had been used as a quarry. This 
was, indeed, what we had expected, for its 
close proximity to the valley would have 
made it one of the first buildings of the 
cemetery to be plundered for stone. In all 
probability it was only the unwieldy shape 
of the lintel that prevented it from being 
carried off. Presumably the jambs had been, 
if not quite rectangular, at any rate much 
more suitable for use as doorsills or lintels in 
the construction of houses in the villages of 
the cultivated plain. 

The granite lintel proved that we were on 
the track of a worth-while tomb, for although 
the titles of Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh as far as we 
then knew them gave little indication of his 
rank, the high quality of the workmanship 
and the singularity of the inscription sug- 
gested a personality above the ordinary run 
of Egyptian officials. 

Clearing soon revealed the core of a large 
mastabah entirely denuded of its casing, 
fragments of which showed that it had been 
decorated with elaborate recessing and false 
doors. About it there had been a limestone 
inclosure wall and beyond that a brick wall 
of massive proportions. 

1 The unusual adverbial phrase i K\ a. 
is taken to be not plural, but dual, and to refer to 
the doors, or rather to the pair of leaves of each of 
the two doors 
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Between the two walls were numerous 
burial shafts which had been most thor- 
oughly plundered and were producing prac- 
tically nothing. It was not until, on Decem- 
ber 20, the workmen began to clear a curi- 
ous pit just south of the mastabah, between 
it and the limestone wall, that things began 
to look up again. The burial shafts of the 
period are always rectangular, but this pit 
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the modeling of the torso is admirable (fig. 
14). It is in all probability a statue of 
Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh which had once stood in 
the mastabah chapel. 

Che clearing of the pit proceeded for 
about a meter and then was interrupted, 
this time by the burial of a child. The pot- 
tery with it was of a type of which we have 
found little in this cemetery, for it belongs 





was roughly circular and oddly small (A in 
the plans, figs. 13, 19). 

The mouth of the pit was filled with 
broken stone as a result of the destruction 
of the mastabah casing, and not far down 
in this accidental fill lay part of a life-sized 
limestone statue. It had been a seated figure 
wearing the broad wig and the short kilt, or 
apron, customary for cult statues in this 
period. Only the part from the waist up was 
found, the rectangular block of the base 
with the legs having presumably been car- 
ried away for building stone at the time of 
quarrying. The two hands had been knocked 
off and lay among the limestone chip sur- 
rounding the statue. The face of this figure 
is unfortunately somewhat battered, but 
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to the very end of the Twelfth Dvnasty or 
is possibly even later. At a depth of about 
six meters came the bottom of the pit. Here 
lay the fragments of three or four inscribed 
blocks of pink granite. Two of them bear rep- 
resentations of Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh seated. 
Before him is inscribed his name and a long 
series of titles (figs. 15, 16). Hitherto we had 
known the owner of the tomb only 
priest, from the not uncommon titles on his 
door lintel. This new inscription proved that 
he had held among other offices those of 
“Priest of Ptah,” “Chief of the Artisans of 
the Two Houses,” and “Dean of the Col- 
lege of Scribes.”” These are the traditional 
titles of the Chief Priest of Ptah at Mem- 
phis, the highest office in the Egyptian 


as a 
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hierarchy at this time. As he was also the 
“Royal Sculptor and Builder,” it is not sur- 
prising that he was able to erect for himself 
so extensive a tomb. 

Not far from these fragments was found 


the head and shoulders of a statuette in vel- 
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throne, against the front of which, on either 
side of his legs, had stood the female figures, 
possibly his wife and daughter. Unfortu- 
nately we have only insignificant fragments 
on which to base this interpretation, for the 
statue must have been an excellent example 
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low quartzite of a female figure, which had 
been part of a group (fig. 17). Nearly a 
month later, when we were clearing one of 
the pits (B in the plan, fig. 13) in the court 
east of the tomb, the lower part of this fig- 
ure was found and also a companion statu- 
ette (fig. 18). In another place, among frag- 
ments of larger statues of various sizes and 
materials, were found pieces of the same 
quartzite. In the original group a large male 
figure was seated on the usual rectangular 


LINTEL, SHOWING THI 


INSCRIPTION 


of the sculptor’s art, as the fine modeling of 
the two smaller figures in this most intract- 
able of materials shows. 

From the bottom of the pit a small, low 
tunnel ran northward, but instead of open- 
ing on the meager burial chamber which we 
might have expected from so small and ir- 
regular a shaft, it continued for some five 
meters. It ended abruptly against a lime- 
stone wall through which a narrow slit had 
been cut. We found to our surprise that we 
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had been blindly following in the footsteps 
of the ancient plunderers and had reached 
the burial chamber of Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh 
himself. It was quite a squeeze getting 
through the break, and when our torches 
lit up the room we had another surprise. The 
chamber walls, instead of being plain white 
limestone like those of the larger tombs 





LIMESTONE 


STATUE OF 
SE’N-WOSRET-‘ANKH 


FIG. 14 


hitherto excavated on the site, were com- 
pletely decorated. To the west on the end 
wall and adjacent portions of the side walls 
a series of false doors were brilliant with all 
the colors of the Egvptian palette (fig. 40). 
The rest of the walls were entirely covered 
with closely ranged columns of hieroglyphic 
texts, blue characters on a white ground 
(fig. 41). The ceiling was decorated with 
large blue stars. 

When we first entered the chamber, by 
the back door so to speak, it was piled high 
with débris. Not until much later did we 
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learn its details, but a description at this 
point is advisable (see plan and section, 
fig. 19). The chamber is five and a half 
meters long and a little more than half as 
wide, its axis being east and west. A space 
nearly a meter and a half wide at the west- 
ern end is divided from the rest of the cham- 
ber by a sort of coping behind which the 
floor is sunk to a depth of one meter. This 
recess contained the coffin of the deceased. 
There had been no stone sarcophagus, but 
the walls of the recess had been lined with 
blocks of quartzite to the level of the cop- 
ing and on this had been laid four slabs of 
stone carved to resemble the curved lid of a 
sarcophagus (fig. 21). The underside of this 
lid was also carved in low relief to give the 
effect of a gabled ceiling lined with rush 
matting (fig. 20). The coping and lid were 
intended to look like a sarcophagus filling 
the west end of the chamber. 

In the floor of the chamber near the south 
end of this sarcophagus is another recess, 
square, and sunk below the level of the 
floor (C in the plan, fig. 19). Here the 
Canopic box had been deposited. This 
recess, too, had been lined with quartzite 
blocks. It had apparently been one of the 
last places to be searched by the plunderers, 
who left it empty after they had ripped out 
most of the lining. It happens to be situ- 
ated just below the break in the south wall 
(fig. 22) and was a sort of booby trap for us 
when we came feet first through the break 
and found no footing just as we were in the 
most precarious position. 

In the southeast corner of the chamber a 
door opens on a small, undecorated offering 
chamber. 

The entrance to the burial chamber, sit- 
uated in the north wall near its eastern end, 
is a low doorway, its jambs inscribed with 
columns of texts like those on the walls of 
the chamber itself. 

Che plunderers’ break through the south 
wall resulted in the destruction of a part of 
the texts carved in its surface. Similar dam- 
age was caused by their making a sounding 
through the north wall where they appar- 
ently thought a secret recess might be situ- 
ated. Fortunately all but the smallest of 
these fragments were recovered in the 
course of clearing the chambers, and it was 
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possible for Hayes to rebuild them into 
their original places (see figs. 40, 42) and to 
restore the inscriptions with no lacunae 
whatever. He has described the texts else- 
where in this report. 

Four portcullises had originally guarded 
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impossible to clear the débris piled on the 
floor of the burial chamber and in the sar- 
cophagus recess through the plunderers’ 
break in the south wall without damaging 
the inscriptions. We therefore concentrated 
our work on the original entrance to the 








FIGS. 15, 10. 


the entrance to the chamber, and when we 
discovered it three of them had their heavy 
slabs still in working order. So precariously 
had these been propped up by the plun- 
derers (fig. 23) that when we crawled under 
them we felt like aristocrats under the blade 
of the guillotine and decided to postpone 
minuter investigations of this part of the 
tomb until we could approach it from the 
original entrance and fix the slabs more 
securely in their slides. It was, moreover, 
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underground part of the tomb, which had 
by this time been found. 

lhis entrance was situated on the north 
side of the mastabah under the north face 
of the limestone inclosure wall, below pave- 
ment level. The blocking of the outer door- 
way was intact (fig. 24; at D in the plan, 
fig. 13) but the ceiling blocks of the upper 
part of the passage, where it passed under 
the pavement between the inclosure wall 
and the body of the mastabah, had been re- 
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moved (fig. 26; at E in figs. 13, 19). 

Here, it seemed certain, the plunderers 
had made their first attack on the masta- 
bah, but as we cleared out the débris left 
in the passage by them, or by the quarry- 
men after them, we soon realized why they 
had made the pit and tunnel to the south of 
the mastabah. The sloping part of the pas- 
sage had been tightly packed with large 
rough blocks of stone, chips, and sand. Our 
own men spent several days of arduous 
labor in removing what had effectually 





FIGS. 17, 18. 


halted the plunderers. They finally got to 
the bottom of the slope, and we had just be- 
gun to think how much easier it would be to 
get to the burial chamber through the orig- 
inal entrance than through the plunderers’ 
pit and break when we were stopped again, 
this time by stone and sand pouring down 
from above in an unending stream. 

That was a puzzler, for nothing in our 
previous experience had led us to anticipate 
anything of the sort and the mastabah was 
so well built that there was no question of 
any collapse of the superstructure into the 
underground rooms. 

As there was no economy in allowing dé- 
bris to pour down into the bottom of a hole 
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and then hauling it up a steep slope we in- 
spected the top of the mastabah to see if 
the solution of the problem was there. Sure 
enough, a slight depression in the thin sur- 
face débris covering the superstructure 
marked the spot vertically above the bot- 
tom of the sloping passage. Clearing here 
soon brought to light the mouth of a rec- 
tangular shaft, less than two feet square, 
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built in the mastabah core. The smallest 
workman in the gang was assigned to clear 
it, and as he went down the dimensions of 
the shaft increased until its section became 
a square equal to the width of the sloping 
passage (F in plans, figs. 13, 19). 

This “chimney” is a feature entirely un- 
exampled in known Egyptian tombs. The 
impression on the visitor who has slid down 
the sloping passage is that of a light shaft 
dissipating the increasing gloom. There can, 
however, be no question that it had been 
filled when the tomb was sealed after the 
burial of the owner and that its purpose had 
been to do just what it did to us—discour- 
age anyone who might have accomplished 
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the back-breaking work of clearing the de- 
scending passage. 

As a matter of fact the plunderers never 
did penetrate the sloping passage. It is 
practically certain that the order of the dif- 
ferent steps in the robbing of the tomb is as 
follows: 1, the breaking into the passage 
through the paving north of the mastabah; 
2, the abandonment of the attempt to clear 
the sloping part of the passage; 3, the dig- 
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ging of the pit and tunnel south of the 
mastabah; 4, the breaking into the burial 
chamber through its south wall; 5, the 
plundering of the sarcophagus and coffin; 
6, the search for further booty. 

It would seem that the original plunder- 
ers were not satisfied with what they found 
in the burial chamber. They, or perhaps 
later parties, made a more painstaking 
search, testing all likely quarters through- 
out the tomb. The sounding through the 
north wall of the burial chamber and the 
ripping out of the lining in the sarcophagus 
recess and the Canopic niche have been 
spoken of. In addition two soundings were 
made in the walls of the small offering 
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chamber. The three portcullises nearest the 
burial chamber were raised in the course of 
the thieves’ exploration of the passage. A 
break was made through the east wall of 
this passage and a tunnel nearly three 
meters long cut in the bedrock. A hole was 
cut through the floor of the passage and 
a burrow made for some distance under 
the slabs which formed it. The portcullis 
furthest from the chamber was smashed, 
apparently because the weight of the fill in 
the “chimney” prevented its being lifted. 
Che “chimney” was cleared from the top? in 
order to make certain that its fill was not 
protecting the door of a subsidiary cham- 
ber. Considering how thoroughly the plun- 
derers had done their work, it is only sur- 
prising that they had not completely 
cleared the sloping part of the passage. 

The result of this active search on the 
part of the robbers meant, of course, that 
our pickings were very small indeed. Parts 
of the inlay from the eve panel of a rec- 
tangular coffin, a few beads, and some frag- 
ments of pottery were all that remained. It 
is an interesting point that all the bowls 
were blackened by having been used as 
lamps by the plunderers. 

The design of the passage to the burial 
chamber in the tomb of Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh 
is most unusual, and it may be well to de- 
scribe it in a more logical order than the one 
dictated by the successive steps of its clear- 
ance (see plan and section, fig. 19). The en- 
trance had been completely hidden by fill- 
ing in the outer court, between the brick 
inclosure wall and the limestone wall, to the 
level of the latter’s water table. The block- 
ing was intact when we found it—in itself 
an interesting fact, but we should scarcely 
have hoped for an unplundered tomb even 
if we had come upon it before clearing the 
plunderers’ pit. The upper part of the pas- 
sage has a very slight downward slope and 
extends southward for about two meters to 
the point where the steeper descent begins. 

The angle of this part of the passage is 
nearly thirty-seven degrees from the hori- 
zontal. The slope is the hypotenuse of a 
triangle with a base of four units and a ver- 
tical side of three, and it must have been by 

2 As shown by the footholds cut in the ma- 
sonry. 
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using this figure that the passage was laid 
out.’ The floor of the passage does not run 
in a straight line to the bottom but ends in 
two large “steps” which puzzled us for a 
long time (see the section in fig. 19). Sock- 
ets cut in the floor (fig. 27) and the slant of 
the intermediate step gave us the clue. The 
ancient Egyptians were accustomed to 
moving heavy blocks of stone on rollers. 
his is not a difficult task if the surface on 
which the rollers move is smooth and con- 
tinuous. Lowering such a block down a 
sloping way, once the rollers have been in- 
troduced, is simply a matter of holding it 
back with ropes to prevent it from going too 
fast. But when the sloping plane meets a 
horizontal one and the block begins to 
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be rolled onto the lower pair of beams, 
where the operation of sawing off the beam 
ends was repeated. In this way the angle of 
the block was changed from that of the slop- 
ing passage to that of the horizontal passage 
without any of the rollers ever losing con- 
tact with it. 

The ‘‘chimney” has been described 
above. Its lower end is situated immediately 
in front of the first (north) portcullis, which 
was smashed by the plunderers. All four 
portcullises (see fig. 23) were of the same 
design, rectangular limestone slabs, though 
the first one was higher and slightly thicker, 
to judge by the height of the passage at this 
point and by the grooves in which it moved. 
It was fortunate that the slab of this first 
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change its angle the rollers all become disen- 
gaged and the block sticks fast. 

The architect of the tomb, probably Se’n- 
Wosret-‘ankh himself, designed the passage 
to obviate this difficulty. The four upper 
scokets were cut in order to receive the ends 
of a pair of beams which would continue the 
slope of the passage; two beams set in the 
lower sockets would extend the plane of the 
intermediate step until it met the floor of 
the horizontal part of the passage. The 
heavy block (in this case one of the four sec- 
tions of the sarcophagus lid) was allowed to 
roll down and was held in place when it ar- 
rived over the upper pair of beams. The 
ends of the beams set in the upper sockets 
were then sawed off and beams and block 
dropped until they rested on the interme- 
diate step. The block was then in position to 


’ This slope makes it seem likely that the prin- 
ciple of the three, four, five triangle was known 
and perhaps used by the builders in order to lay 
out right angles 
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portcullis was missing, for we should not 
otherwise have seen a locking device de- 
signed to prevent the opening of the port- 
cullis once it had been closed (fig. 25). In 
the grooves in which the slab had moved 
and just above the level of its top when it 
was lowered there had been cut holes at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. They had 
undoubtedly housed bolts of metal or of 
hardwood which were held in place by the 
slab itself when the portcullis was open but 
which dropped down when the slab was 
lowered into place after Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh 
had been buried. The angle is such that if 
an attempt were made to raise the slab the 
bolts would not return into their sockets 
but would bind and thus prevent the open- 
ing of the passage. It would be impossible to 
determine whether the other three port- 
cullises are provided with such locks with- 
out smashing them or digging out seven 
meters of fill above them.* 

‘Arguments against their being so equipped 
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In his account of the inscriptions in the 
burial chamber Hayes calls attention to the 
fact that it is most unusual to find nothing 
but roval, Old Kingdom Pyramid Texts, for 
such they are, in a private, Middle King- 
dom tomb. 

With the transfer of the capital from 
Thebes to the Memphite district at the be- 
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ginning of the Twelfth Dynasty there came 
a return to the Memphite tradition, and no- 
where is this more evident than in the 
burial customs of the dynasty. The tombs 
of the kings were pyramids and the mortu- 
ary temples were modeled on those of their 
predecessors of the Fifth and Sixth Dynas- 
ties. The officials intrusted with the task of 
constructing the royal tombs doubtless 
visited the earlier pyramids, made plans of 


are that they were raised by the plunderers, ap- 
parently without difficulty, while the first was 
smashed, though this may have been due to the 
weight of the fill in the ‘‘chimney.”’ See above, p 
16. To judge by its greater size, the first port- 
cullis was considered the most important 
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their temples,* copied scenes from their 
decorated walls, and, in short, did a lot of 
“research.”” They were, as a matter of fact, 
archaeologists. 

It is not improbable that Se’n-Wosret- 
‘ankh, perhaps as a young man, was en- 
gaged in this work. He may have been a 
member of the Memphite school of scribes 
to whose headship he succeeded before his 
death. At any rate his tomb shows a distinct 
familiarity with the roval burial customs of 
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FIG. 23. THE PASSAGE TO THE BURIAI 
CHAMBER THE THIRD AND FOURTH PORT- 


CULLISES PROPPED UP BY THE PLUNDERERS 
the Old Kingdom, and since it is so unusual 
in many respects, there is every reason to 
suppose that he himself superintended its 
design and construction. 

Except for the fact that its outward form 
is a mastabah instead of a pyramid it might 
be taken for the tomb of a king rather than 
that of a private individual. The portcul- 
lises guarding the passage to the burial 
chamber are typical of the pyramids of the 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasties; the inscriptions 

5 Compare for example the plan of the pyra- 
mid temple of Se’n-Wosret | (ButLtetin, March, 
1926, Part Il, fig. 4) with that of Pepy Il 
(Jéquier, Annales du Service, vol. XXVIII 
[1928], p. 56 and pl. 1), the last important king of 
the VI Dynasty and the one whose temple was 
probably the best preserved. 
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in the burial chamber are texts whose use as 
a group, before the Middle Kingdom, was 
confined to the royal dead. 

But Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh was no mere imi- 
tator of older fashions. In arranging for the 
well-being of his soul he did adopt whole- 
sale the funerary texts of the earlier kings, 
but in his preoccupation for the safety of his 
body he improved on the conventional port- 
cullis by using, perhaps inventing, the lock- 
ing device described above. The “chimney,” 
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of the tomb are in an exceHent state of 
preservation, but that is not the case above 
ground. Here all the stonework has been 
despoiled and the brickwork has been 
eroded by wind and rain. Foundations of 
walls—sometimes only the rock cuttings for 
the foundations—are practically the sole 
evidence for restoring the original plan of 
the dependencies of the mastabah. 

The mastabah proper, its core being built 
of local stone instead of fine white lime- 
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designed likewise to protect the sepulcher, 
may have been an innovation of his also.*® 
he steps at the bottom of the sloping pas- 
sage which were intended to facilitate the 
moving of heavy blocks of stone demon- 
strate the inventiveness of the engineer.’ 
lhe subterranean passages and chambers 


6 The ‘“‘chimney”’ resembles to some extent the 
shafts down which ‘“‘portcullis’” blocks were let 
from the upper surface of the mastabah in the 
great II| Dynasty tomb at Beit Khallaf (Gar- 
stang, Mahasna and Bét Khallaf, pl. VII), but 
such a purpose is impossible here since the open- 
ing at the top was originally very small. 

7 Assuming Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh to have been 
the architect of his tomb, one is tempted, in view 
of the originality of its design and of the fact that 
he was “Royal Sculptor and Builder,” to see in 
him the inventor of the caisson (see BULLETIN, 
April, 1933, Section II, pp. 16, 17) 
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THE DOOR 
stone, has not suffered so much, and its 
original dimensions, with the exception of 
its height, can be determined with a fair de- 
gree of certainty. It was normal in its pro- 
portions and orientation, its north and 
south length being twenty-one meters and 
its width ten and a half meters.* Its casing 
was like that of some of the Old Kingdom 
mastabahs, for instead of being smooth it 
was recessed so as to produce the effect oi a 
series of false doors. Fragments of casing 
stones cut in this fashion were found on all 
sides of the mastabah. So far as can be made 
out the scheme consisted of wide, deeply cut 
“doors” alternating with narrower panels. 
They appear to have been for the most part 
8In the Egyptian system an even forty by 
twenty cubits. 
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undecorated, the only traces of elaboration 
being a few fragments showing in relief the 
traditional pair of papyrus umbels tied to- 
gether by the stems. The recessed casing 
clothed the core of the mastabah on the 
north, west, and south sides completely and 
extended around the corners to the east 
face, where it was interrupted by the chapel, 
which was evidently built against it (see 
plan, fig. 13). 

The extent of this building can only be 
assumed, for even the foundations have 
been completely removed except where they 
merge with the platform of the mastabah. 
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As to its plan even guesswork would be 
difficult. The only feature about which 
we can be certain is that the location of the 
innermost chamber was south of the axis of 
the chapel and that it projected into the 
body of the mastabah. Here the masonry of 
the mastabah core clearly shows that a 
room was incorporated in it in a position 
over the burial chamber. It was in this 
chamber, doubtless, that the more impor- 
tant services, calculated to sustain the de- 
ceased Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh in his after life, 
were performed. 

[he chapel had been decorated, but prac- 
tically all of the relief had disappeared, only 
some of those chips remaining which had 
flaked off the limestone blocks when the 
building was torn down by the quarrymen. 
From these small fragments the excellence 
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of the painted relief may be ascertained, but 
little can be deduced as regards the subject 
matter of the scenes. We were fortunate in 
recovering one chip with the Horus name of 
Se’n-Wosret I, the only definite piece of evi- 
dence for the date of the owner of the tomb. 
The Se’n-Wosret in his name, so far as we 
could otherwise judge, might have referred 
to any one of three kings of the dynasty, 
Che complete disappearance of the reliefs 
from the chapel was disappointing, but we 
were somewhat more fortunate in regard to 
the sculpture. Only fragments were recoy- 
ered, but these showed that there had been 
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DOWN. SCALE 1:10 
several life-sized statues and that they had 
been made of a variety of materials. The 
limestone and quartzite figures have been 
described. In addition there had been a 
statue of red granite and at least one of 
black granite. The fragments were found, 
for the most part, gathered together in a 
hollow in the rock not far from the center of 
the chapel area. The lower part of a second 
black granite statue, probably a companion 
piece to the other figure of this material, 
was found in a pit south of the inclosure. 
Mastabah and chapel had been sur- 
rounded by an inclosure wall of limestone 
slightly less than a meter thick. A space 
nearly three meters wide separated this wall 
from the mastabah, and we may suppose 
that the same narrow court lay between it 
and the north and south sides of the chapel. 
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In that case the width of the latter was 
twelve and a half meters. On the east, how- 
ever, the limestone inclosure and the east 
facade of the chapel seem to have been a 
single wall. 

A heavier wall two meters thick, built of 
mud brick, inclosed the complex of lime- 
stone buildings in a simple rectangle. At its 
eastern end were four rooms, doubtless for 
the accommodation of priests or guards. 
Outside this heavy wall a second brick wall, 
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FIG. 20. THE PLUNDERERS’ ENTRANCE INTO 
THE UPPER PART OF THE PASSAGE 


of lighter construction, constituted a third 
inclosure. It was built fairly close to the 
thick wall except on the west, where it in- 
cludes an area forty-eight by twenty-one 
meters in extent. This wall forms the outer 
limit of the precinct reserved for Se’n- 
Wosret-‘ankh. 

The irregularly shaped area lying be- 
tween the limestone wall and the heavy 
brick inclosure and the rectangle situated 
west of the latter contain thirty-four burial 
shafts, most of which seem to have be- 
longed to contemporaries of Se’n-Wosret- 
‘ankh. None of them were intact, but 
among the objects left by the plunderers 
were some of considerable interest. In one 
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pit (G in the plan, fig. 13) a limestone statue 
about seventy centimeters high was found 
(fig. 28). It is practically complete and rep- 
resents, according to the inscription, “the 
steward ‘Au,”’ doubtless a man who was 
intrusted with the oversight of one of the 
estates belonging to Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh. 
Another steward has his name, Kay, pre- 
served on a pleasing statuette of black 
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FIG. 27. THE SLOPING PASSAGE VIEWED 
FROM THE BOTTOM 


granite (fig. 29). Of a similar granite figure, 
a very fine piece of workmanship, only the 
upper part remains (fig. 30). A third statu- 
ette, of limestone, painted and inscribed but 
nameless, is not of such good quality (fig. 
31). These objects, found in the surface dé- 
bris, had undoubtedly been thrown out 
from pits by the plunderers. 

In similar conditions were found a num- 
ber of curious mud tablets which seem to 
represent human beings since they have 
human faces however grotesque, together 
with a coffin-shaped mud box which had 
contained some of them (fig. 32). The fig- 
ures all have short hieratic inscriptions in 
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red ink which are most difficult to read. 
They probably are magical texts directed 
against a series of evils. 

In one of the pits was found a pleasing 
group of pottery. In the Twelfth Dynasty 
the burying of model jars of terracotta to- 
gether with pottery of the size in daily use 
was common. This group contains pots 
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which reproduce in miniature the shapes of 
the larger jars (fig. 34). The form of the 
wide-mouthed jar is most unusual. The pots 
are decorated with black bands on a pol- 
ished red ground. 

The later history of the site is not without 
interest. Toward the end of the Middle 
Kingdom, after it had been despoiled, it be- 
came a cemetery used by a poorer class of 
people. Their graves had been dug in the 
surface débris and did not go deeper than a 
few centimeters into the rock. The coffins 
were of poor quality, made up of thin 
boards for the most part patched together. 
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The dating of these burials was difficult, for 
practically no pottery had been buried with 
them. Theonly definite clue was a cylindrical 
bead inscribed with the name of Amen-em- 
hét 111, who ruled late in the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty. Another burial produced a delightful 
group of strings of beads (fig. 33) and toilet 
vessels in a small toilet basket. A child’s 
coffin had in it a wooden comb (fig. 35). 

It is to this second occupation of the site 
as a cemetery that the child’s burial in the 
plunderers’ pit belongs.® It is impossible to 





FIG. 29. STATUETTE OF THE 
STEWARD KAY 


say how long the pit had lain open before 
this burial was made, but it is definite proof 
that the plundering of the burial chamber 
of the mastabah took place at some time be- 
fore the end of the dynasty. The presence of 
the fragmentary granite blocks at the bot- 
tom of the same pit shows that the despoiling 
of the upper part of the mastabah had al- 
ready begun, but to judge by the fill above 
the burial, the active quarrying away of the 
fine limestone did not take place until after 
the end of the dynasty, when the power of 
the Middle Kingdom declined. As this evi- 
dence shows, all the precautions which 
Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh took to safeguard his 
tomb were effective for only a short time. 


» See above, p. 11 
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Most of the burials of this second occu- 
pation were disturbed in their turn by 
plunderers, and then the site lay unused for 
centuries—until after the beginning of the 
Christian era. At that time, though the date 





FIG. 30. UPPER PART OF A GRANITE 
STATUETTE 


linen used on the bodies and the astonish- 
ingly high padding over the faces (figs. 36, 
37). 

Besides the clearance of the mastabah of 
Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh another small piece of 
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FIG. 31. 
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cannot be fixed with certainty, another 
community began using it for the burial of 
their dead. These Copts (the one inscription 
found, a grave stela, was in Coptic) were 
apparently also of the poorer class. The 
graves were shallow and the linen used was 
poor, but the bandaging was in most cases 
quite elaborate. The outstanding character- 
istic of the burials was the small amount of 
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work was done on an outlying portion of the 
South Pyramid cemetery. In 1894-1895 the 
French excavators had investigated a large 
mastabah situated north of the royal in- 
closure’ and in 1908 our expedition had re- 
covered the gray granite sarcophagus and 
Canopic chest from its burial chamber," 


” Gauthier Jéquier, Fouilles de Licht, p. 67 
" Acc. no. 09.180.528. 
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but the site occupied by the mastabah had 
never been thoroughly cleared and there 
was a chance that something good might 
have been overlooked. The digging there 
turned out to be a most tantalizing experi- 
ence. The workmen began to find fragments 
of an inscription which quite evidently re- 
lated the personal history of an individual 

at least that part of it which had to do 
with his service under the kings who ruled 
during his lifetime (fig. 38). Reference is 
made in this document to four separate 
kings, but the name of the last one only ts 
preserved—Amen-em-hét I, the first king of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. The names of the 
kings at the latter end of the Eleventh Dvy- 
nasty are known, but the order of their rule 
is not quite certain. Here we had part of an 
inscription which, if complete, would with- 
out doubt have settled that problem and 
which might even have given a clue to the 
reason for moving the capital from Thebes 
to Memphis. The clearing was extended far 
bevond our original intention and more tiny 
chips of inscription were found, but none 
which added materially to the story or gave 
us the slightest fraction of any of the three 
kings’ names. 

It was a discouraging business, but our 
trouble was to some extent repaid by the 
finding of a wooden box which had been 
thrown aside during the plundering of a 
small tomb adjoining the mastabah. When 
opened it was seen to contain a wig (fig. 39). 
The human hair of which this had been 
made was reduced to a powdery state, but 
the upper layer still preserved the form of 
the original braids, owing to a resinous sub- 
stance which had been poured over it. 

A\MBROSE LANSING. 


TEXTS IN THE BURIAL CHAMBER OF 
Se’N-WOSRET-‘ANKH 


THE 


The 296 columns of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion which completely cover three walls and 
the door jambs of the burial chamber of 
Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh’s mastabah at Lisht 
(figs. 40, 41) are, with the exception of a sin- 
gle column, Pyramid Texts. That is to 
say, they are the same texts which are found 
in the chambers and passages of a series of 
Old Kingdom royal pyramids at Sakkareh 
and which constitute as a whole the earliest 
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group of religious and funerary literature 
now extant.' These texts first occur in the 
pyramid of King Unis, the last Pharaoh of 
the Fifth Dynasty (about 2455-2425 B.c.). 
appearing thereafter in the pyramid cham- 
bers of the leading kings of the Sixth Dy- 
nasty—Teti, Pepy I, Mer-en-R&, and Pepy 
I! (died about 2274 B.c.)—and in that of 
Queen Neit, the wife of the last-named 
Pharaoh.? They are composed of a series of 
recitations, or “utterances,” including fu- 
nerary and offering rituals, magical charms, 
a very ancient ritual of worship, hymns, 
excerpts from old myths, and prayers on 
behalf of the deceased monarch. Their prin- 
cipal function is to ensure the welfare and 
happiness of the king in the hereafter. The 
major note sounded throughout the series is 
the insistence upon continued life after 
death, indeed the definite and earnest repu- 
diation of death altogether. 

\ study of the great mass of Pyramid 
Texts that have been published in modern 
times serves to demonstrate two very im- 
portant facts concerning them. They were 
compiled from a variety of very much older 
religious and funerary recitations, some of 
which unquestionably date back to a time 
preceding the beginning of the dynastic era; 
and they were composed expressly for the 
use of the Pharaoh himself or of his queen 
and intended to be used by no other per- 
sons. It must also be added that the Pyra- 
mid Texts as such are essentially the Old 
Kingdom collection of religious literature, 
just as the Coffin Texts and the Book of the 
Dead—both of which draw freely from 
them—are standard for the Middle King- 
dom and New Kingdom, respectively. 

Not only are the texts in the burial cham- 
ber of Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh’s mastabah accu- 
rate and unaltered repetitions of the Old 
Kingdom royal texts, but the order in which 


1 The standard publication is Sethe’s Die altae- 
gyptischen Pyramidentexte, 4 vols., Leipzig 
1908-1922. For an excellent description of the 
nature and contents of the texts see Breasted’s 
Development of Religion and Thought in An- 
cient Egypt, pp. 84 ff. 

2 This pyramid, discovered in the winter of 
1930-1931, is described by Jéquier, Annales du 
Service des antiquités de I’ Egypte, vol. XXXI 
(1931), pp. 360-42. The texts in it are not yel 
published. 
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the utterances follow one another, their po- 
sitions on the walls of the chamber and 
entrance passage, and the whole arrange- 
ment of the chamber itself are also essen- 
tially the same as that existing in the 
Sakkareh pyramids. Such a phenomenon, 
occurring in the tomb of a Twelfth Dynasty 


official who died three hundred years or 
more after the completion of the last Sixth 
Dynasty pyramid, carries with it a number 


of interesting implications 


In the first place, we must assume that 
the decorator of the chamber was in posses- 
sion of a document containing not only an 





FIG. 35. WOODEN COMB 


excellent copy of the Fifth and Sixth Dy- 
nasty texts but also full indications as to 
how the texts were to be distributed around 
the walls of the chamber and the exact se- 
quence and arrangement in which they were 
to be applied to the walls. Such details as 
the position and layout of the offering list 
on the north wall and the use of the elon- 


gated sign to inclose each separate ut- 
terance and to divide it from its neighbors 
indicate how complete and faithful to the 
Old Kingdom prototype these instructions 
were. The existence of a document of the 
type described cannot be explained away by 
supposing that the Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh texts 
and the data on their arrangement were 
taken directly, in the Twelfth Dynasty, 
from the walls of any one or all of the pyra- 


3 Cf. Sethe, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 115 ff. 


mids at Sakkireh‘; for the series of utter- 
ances selected for use in the mastabah under 
discussion occur all together in no one of the 
pyramids, do not always adhere in detail to 
the versions found in the pyramids in which 
one or the other of them does occur, and 
contain, in many cases, minor variations 
(often purer writings) which appear no- 
where at all in the pyramids. Details of or. 
thography and palaeography in the Se’p- 
Wosret-‘ankh texts indicate that the manv- 
script used by the draftsman in laying them 
out on the walls of the chamber was itself 
written in the Middle Kingdom; but it js 
clear that it had been copred—with consid- 
erable care as regards the actual contents of 
the texts—from a very old and very good 
original. It was presumably written in verti- 
cal columns and appears to have been taken 
from a manuscript prepared for the use of a 
king.§ 

The great majority of the texts from our 
tomb occur in the pyramid of King Unis of 
the Fifth Dynasty, the earliest of the in- 
scribed Old Kingdom pyramids, many of 
them not being found in the Sixth Dynasty 
pyramids.* The agreement in one instance 
of the Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh version with a 
phrase originally set out in the pyramid of 
Unis? and later altered there by those in 
charge of editing the texts on the walls, is 
highly significant as showing that the ver- 
sion from which these Twelfth Dynasty in- 
scriptions were ultimately taken was in 
existence before the chambers of King Unis 
were inscribed. Our copy is not without its 
corrupt or careless writings, but, on the 
whole, it is somewhat less at fault in this re- 


‘Situated but a few miles to the north of 
Lisht and undoubtedly well preserved in the XII 
Dynasty 

5 This is witnessed in two instances by the 
evident confusion of the royal cartouche which 
forms the first part of the name Se'n-Wosret- 
‘ankh with the cartouche representing the name 
of a king in the manuscript, with the resultant 
dropping of the ‘ankh from the name of the owner 
of our mastabah and the immediate juxtaposition 
of the cartouche and the following word in the 
text 

6 |t should be noted, however, that in the pyra- 
mids of Teti, Pepy 1, and Mer-en-Ré& most of the 
once-inscribed north and south walls of their 
chambers are now destroyed. See Sethe, op. cit 
vol. III], pp. 120, 125, 139 

7 Sethe’s ““alterer Text’ in Utterance 46 
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spect than the existing texts in the Sak- 
kjreh pyramids, and it occasionally pre- 
sents us with better versions of certain 
utterances than have hitherto come to light. 

We are indebted for the high quality of 
the texts preserved in this mastabah almost 
certainly to the owner of the tomb himself. 
As holder of the leading priestly office at 
Memphis, as royal sculptor, and, above all, 
as chief of the college of scribes and libra- 
rian of religious writings, Se’n-Wosret- 
‘ankh was preéminently the man capable of 
obtaining and seeing carefully transferred 
to the stone walls of his burial chamber so 
excellent a version of writings composed 
manv centuries before his time. That these 
texts, in their ancient form, were available 
in Memphis in the Twelfth Dynasty is in- 
dicative of the care and tenacity with which 
religious and funerary writings were per- 
petuated and kept intact from age to age 
in Egypt—especially in view of the two cen- 
turies of anarchy and ruin which followed 
the collapse of the Old Kingdom and which 
continued until the Eleventh Dynasty, and 
in the Memphite region probably until the 
beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The use of standard Old Kingdom texts 
in the tomb of an official of the court of 
Se’n-Wosret | is, on the other hand, alto- 
gether in keeping with what we have come 
to expect of the early Twelfth Dynasty at 
Lisht. Located in the Old Kingdom pyra- 
mid area, the site shows in countless ways 
the whole-hearted following, on the part of 
the early kings of the dynasty and of their 
retainers, of old Memphite fashions in mor- 
tuary monuments—in sharp contrast to the 
more or less local Theban practices ob- 
served by their immediate predecessors of 
the Eleventh Dynasty at their capital four 
hundred miles up the Nile. Pyramids and 
pyramid temples follow closely the Old 
Kingdom models; and now we find a pri- 
vate individual abandoning the innovations 
contained in the Middle Kingdom Coffin 
lexts, so prominent in the great tombs of 
the Eleventh Dynasty at Thebes, and 
adopting in their entirety the versions used 
by the Pharaohs of the pyramid age. Nor is 
the Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh mastabah unique in 
this respect; for in the reign of Amen-em- 
hét II, the son and successor of Se’n-Wosret 
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I, a treasury official named Si-Iset had 
made for himself at Dahshir a_ burial 
chamber, which, though smaller and follow- 
ing less closely the scheme of the Fifth and 
Sixth Dynasty originals, carries on its walls 
191 columns of pure Pyramid Texts.*® 





FIG. 30. BURIALS OF THE 
ROMAN PERIOD 


The verbatim adoption by a Twelfth 
Dynasty official of texts composed expressly 
for a king of Egypt, many of them at a time 
when the almost legendary victory of the 
predynastic clans of Upper Egypt over their 
foes in the Delta was a recent and very real 
accomplishment, naturally resulted in some 
incongruities in the Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh in- 

8 De Morgan, Fouilles 4 Dahchour en 1894 
1895, PP. 77-35 
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scriptions. Thus our priestly scribe is re- 
corded as having devoured the crowns of 
Lower Egypt,® as being crowned with the 
Great White Crown (of Upper Egypt),'® as 
having united the Two Lands," etc. These 
inconsistencies do not, however, seem to 
have disturbed the Middle Kingdom copy- 
ist and indeed are hardly noticeable in the 
midst of texts which claim for their de- 
ceased subject almost every superhuman 
and fantastic power conceivable. 

lwo hundred and sixty-three of the 714 
Pyramid Text Utterances hitherto pub- 


tions appearing in the mastabah of Se’p. 
Wosret-‘ankh include the older and what 
were obviously considered to be the more 
important portions of the Pyramid Texts. 
containing the essential offering list and rit. 
ual, much of the funerary ritual, and the 
outstanding magical charms. 

[he inscriptions are oriented so as to 
read away from the sarcophagus recess at 
the west end of the chamber, that is, away 
from the eves of the deceased owner of the 
tomb as he lav on his left side in the Sar- 
cophagus, with his face towards the east. 





FIG. 37. PADDING AND TAPING ON THE FACE OF A BURIAL 


lished occur in the Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh 
chamber. Of these, 261 are selected from 
among the Utterances numbered 23 to 373 
by Sethe in his edition of the Pyramid 
lexts—a majority of them appearing in the 
pyramid of King Unis; two Utterances only 
nos. 677, 687) are taken from the later 
series, which is found exclusively in the 
pyramid of Pepy II. Pyramid Utterances 
1 to 7 (Teti) and 8 and 9 (Pepy I, Mer- 
en-Ré‘, and Pepy II), which occur on the 
sarcophagi of the last four kings of the Sak- 
kareh group, are naturally not found in our 
tomb, since no inscribed portion of the sar- 
cophagus or coffin was recovered. Utter- 
ances 10 to 22, found only in the pyramid of 
Pepy Il, are lacking. In general, the selec- 

’ Columns 255-256, Utterance 274 

10 Column 118, Utterance 677 

“ Column 245, Utterance 271 


Thus, the texts on the north wall read from 
left to nght (fig. 42), from the head end of 
the sarcophagus to the northeast corner of 
the chamber; while those on the south and 
east walls read from right to left, starting on 
the south wall, at the foot of the sarcopha- 
gus, and terminating at the north end of the 
east wall—again, the northeast corner of 
the chamber. The texts on the two jambs of 
the entrance way read in both cases from 
the outside in towards the chamber. Taken 
by wall surfaces, the sequence of the texts 
is as follows: north wall, west door jamb, 
east door jamb, south wall, and east wall 

The western half of the north wall of the 
chamber—the part of the wall nearest the 
head end of the sarcophagus—is occupied 
by the offering list and ritual (fig. 42). The 

2 The position in which the Middle Kingdom 
Egyptian was regularly buried. 
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list is laid out in tabular form in ten hori- 
zontal registers and 141 vertical compart- 
ments, each compartment containing the 
ritual to be recited by the officiating priest 
in presenting a particular offering to the de- 
ceased and, below the ritual, in a “box” of 
its own, the name of the offering. The first 
seven registers, of thirty-six to forty col- 
umns each (corresponding to Unis, 1-165), 
occupy the whole of the wall space to the 
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FIG. 38. A HISTORICAL INSCRIPTION 
west of the entrance doorway and contain 
117 offerings. The remaining three registers, 
of eight columns each (Pepy II, 503-526), 
are ranged over the western side of the door- 
way and include twenty-four additional of- 
ferings and their rituals. Separating the two 
groups there is a single column of inscrip- 
tion containing an all-inclusive offering 
formula. The complete list is clearly the re- 
sult of an agglomerative process which took 
place during the Old Kingdom, and in the 
141 offerings named there are thirty-two 
“repeats,” leaving a series of 109 different 
offerings. These may be summarized under 
the following heads, the order of offerings 
being as given: 1, water; 2, the “Seven Sa- 
cred Oils”; 3, incense; 4, natron (four 
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varieties); 5, cosmetics (two varieties); 6, 
bandages; 7, stone and copper vessels and 
tables of offerings; 8, breads and cakes 
(twenty-five varieties); 9, meal and grains; 
10, meats (seven external cuts, three inter- 
na! organs—mostly of beef); 11, fowls (four 
varieties of geese, one pigeon); 12, bever- 
ages: beer (five varieties), wine (eight varie- 





FIG. 39. A WIG AS FOUND IN ITS BOX 


fruits and/or nuts (six 
(“every 
’ “every offer- 


ties), and milk; 13, 
varieties); 14, summaries sweet 
thing,” “every green thing,’ 
ing’). 

The recitations which accompany the 
various offerings are of three general types: 
those not (to the modern reader, at least) 
especially associated in idea with the offer- 
ings which they precede; those clearly con- 
nected in thought with the offering; and, 
finally, the punning type—the most impor- 
tant single word in which (frequently a 
verb) has the same sound as, or a sound 
similar to, the name of the offering. 

An example of the first type is the ritual 
to be recited when presenting an offering of 
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water (poured out into a basin)—the first 
offering on the list. It reads: 

seize him who hates Se’n-Wos- 
ret-‘ankh and who speaks evilly against 
his name. Thdt, go and seize him for 
Osiris. Bring to thyself him who speaks 
evilly against the name of Se’n-Wosret- 
‘ankh. Thrust him into thine hand. Do 
not let go of him. Beware of letting go of 
him. Beware of letting go of him. Beware 
of letting go of him. Beware of letting go 
of him. 

The second type ts illustrated by the last 


Osiris, 


three sentences in the recitation to be said 
while a censer of burning incense is ex- 
tended to the deceased. The phrase “Eye 
of Horus” stands here, as it frequently does, 
for the offering itself: 

Osiris, Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, | have given 

to thee the Eye of Horus. Provide thy 

face with it. (Now) the scent of the Eye 
of Horus adheres to thee. 

In our times the pun has fallen into ill 
repute. The rather childish play on words 
contained in the third type of offering 
speech may, therefore, strike the reader of 
the present day as both flippant and inap- 
propriate to the solemn context in which it 
occurs. It is probably, however, the result 
of a perfectly serious effort on the part of 
the ancient Egy ptian writer to create a 
bond between the offering presented and the 
otherwise more or less disassociated recita- 
tion to be made while presenting it." The 
type is amusing enough to bear several il- 
lustrations. As he presents two baskets of 
[shed fruit the priest says: “Osiris, Se’n- 
Wosret-‘ankh, take to thyself the Eve of 
Horus which he wrested (shed) from the 
hand of Seth.” Offering two loaves of sha‘t 
bread, he recites: “Osiris, Se’n-Wosret- 
‘ankh, take to thyself the Eye of Horus, and 
let it not be separated (sha‘) from thee.”’ 
Or again, with an offering of wine of Hamu: 
“Osiris, Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, take to thyself 
the Eye of Horus which he ‘fished out’ 


4 Since almost every sign in ancient Egyptian 
writing is used both as an ideogram, to mean the 
object which it represents, and as a phonogram, 
to spell words which, though often quite different 
in meaning, have the same sound as the name of 
the object which the sign depicts, there is a very 
strong punning quality throughout the whole of 
the written language. 
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(ham), that thy mouth may be opened with 
it.”” 

Returning for a moment to the offerings 
themselves, we see that the thirteen cate- 
gories listed may be grouped into three 
main classes. The first six categories include 
offerings to be used on the body of the de- 
ceased, presumably in preparing it for 
burial: water for washing, unguents for 
anointing, incense for perfuming, natron for 
embalming, cosmetics for adornment, and, 
finally, bandages for the wrappings." Next 
comes the seventh group, the second class of 
offerings, consisting of the funerary furni- 
ture and table equipment of the tomb: the 
tables themselves and their complements of 
jars and bowls of white and black stone and 
copper. The third class is comprised of the 
food and drink offerings and is not only by 
far the most extensive list, but the one of 
most immediate interest to the modern stu- 
dent, as giving some insight into the variety 
and nature of the everyday fare of a well-to- 
do Egyptian of the early period. Bread was 
clearly the chief staple of the ancient, as itis 
of the modern, Egyptian, and is mentioned 
no less than thirty-nine times, twenty-five 
distinct kinds and shapes of loaves and 
cakes being named. Beef was apparently 
considered the edible meat par excellence 
and the meat list is largely taken up with 
the various cuts of beef: foreleg, ribs, roasts, 
breast, the liver, the spleen, etc. The fowls 
include four distinct breeds of geese, the 
only other item on the list being pigeon. Of 
the beverages beer, of which there are five 
favorite brews, is the most popular, being 
cited in all thirteen times; while wine comes 
next with ten listings and eight kinds; and 
milk, with less scope for variety, appears 
three times. The list ends with a series of 
food offerings belonging to the fruit and nut 
class, many of the names being as yet unt 
dentified with any known fruit or nut. Figs 
are included, but both dates and grapes, 
popular in later lists, are curiously omitted. 

No less interesting than the varieties of 
offerings are the places from which they are 
labeled as coming and the corollary fact 


4 Not quite the logical order in which the items 
would have been used, the application of natron 
presumably preceding the use of unguents and 
incense. 
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that even as early as the Old Kingdom the 
wealthy Egyptian was not content to sub- 
sist on the produce of his own locality and 
did not hesitate to import table and other 
luxuries from considerable distances. Water 
is brought from Upper and Lower Egypt 
and the oasis of the Wadi 'n Natriin. There 
is Upper Egyptian natron from el-Kab, and 
Lower Egyptian natron from the Wadi ’n 
Natriin. Balsam is imported from Syria and 
oil from Libya. Wine comes from Lower 
Egypt, from Buto and Hamu in the west- 
ern Delta, from Pelusium in the eastern 
Delta, and from Hebenu" in Middle Egypt. 

Lest, even in this extensive list, some 
need of the deceased may have been over- 
looked, there is a covering statement writ- 
ten in a vertical column between the two 
parts of the offering table, as follows: 

\ ritual offering which Géb gives to 

Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh: Given to thee ts 

every gift and every oblation, that which 

thou lovest and that by which it is well 
for thee with the God forever. 

Following the offering list proper on the 
north wall there are ten columns of addi- 
tional offering ritual, after which the main 
body of funerary, religious, and magical 
texts begins, taking up all of the remaining 
wall space of the inscribed portion of the 
chamber and the jambs of the entrance 
doorway. 

The last column on the north wall (col- 
umn 96) contains a rare text, found neither 
in the Pyramid Texts nor in the Book of the 
Dead, and appearing, so far as is known, 
only on three Middle Kingdom coffins." 
The text reads: 

Ho thou Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, 

self to the great ones who are thy com- 

panions, that thou mayest eat figs; that 
thou mayest swallow wine, thy face being 
as (that of) a jackal, like Anidbis, 


raise thy- 


% Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géogra- 
phiques, vol. IV, p. 29 

1% [bid., vol. IV, p. 25 

17 The outer coffin of Amen-em-hét, from el- 
Bersheh, Cairo Museum no. 28092, lines 279 
280, 419-420; the inner coffin of the same person, 
Cairo Museum no. 28091, lines 326-328; the cof- 
fin of Khenu, from Sakkareh, Cairo Museum no 
39052, lines 208-213. | am indebted to Dr. de 


Buck of Leyden for supplying me with these 
parallels to our text 
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equipped with the pointed claws which 

are on thy fingers and with the talons 

which are on the fingers of Thét; that 
thou mayest consume the semen goose: 
that the two doors which are before the 

West, barring out common folk, may be 

opened to thee; that they who are in the 

Regions (of the Underworld) may come 

to thee; that they who are in the necropo- 

lis may take thy part; and that the fore. 
most of the Dead may make purification 
for thee. 

Ihe door jambs resume the Pyramid 
Texts with Utterances 313 and following, 
the same speeches as those written in the 
doorways of the Old Kingdom pyramid 
chambers. It is here also that Utterance 
677, found only in the last pyramid of the 
Sixth Dynasty series, occurs. 

Beginning the inscriptions on the south 
wall are Utterances 213 and following; and 
towards the middle of this wall appears the 
almost pathetic denial of death in the oft- 
repeated singsong: 

He lives, he lives, 

lives! 

He is not dead, Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh is not 

dead! 

He has not perished, Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh 

has not perished! 

Etc. 

The text (Utterance 247) '* which occurs 
a little further on is interesting not only in 
itself, but also in the fact that the Se’n- 
Wosret-‘ankh version emends and clears up 
a number of doubtful points found in pre- 
vious writings of the Utterance. In this text, 
as in many, the deceased is identified with 
the god Osiris, the father of Horus. The 
translation follows: 

Thy son Horus has acted in thy behalf. 

Che great ones tremble when they see the 

knife which is in thy hand when thou go- 

est forth from Duat. 

Homage to thee, Sai! Géb begat thee. The 

gods gave birth to thee. Horus is satisfied 

on account of his father. Atiim is satisfied 
on account of his years. The gods of the 

East and West are satisfied on account of 

the great thing which has taken place in 


Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh 


18 The text occurs also on one of the side walls 
of the chamber of Wosri, found during the past 
season near the mastabah of Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh 
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FIG. 42. OFFERING LIST ON THE NORTH WALL OF 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
the embrace of the children of the God. 

Thou Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, Se’n-Wosret- 
‘ankh, see! Thou Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, 


Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, look! Se’n-Wosret- 
‘ankh, hear! 
Thou Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, Se’n-Wosret- 


‘ankh, be there! Thou Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh, 
raise thyself on thy side! Command! Hate 
weakening sleep! Rise up in Nedvet! 


FIG. 43. SCULPTURED CORRECTION 


Make thy good bread in Pe! Be power- 

ful in Heliopolis! 

It is Horus who has ordered action for 

his father, lord of clouds, approaching 

his brother Seth. (He) raises thee. It is he 
who raises Atim. 

Continuing our inspection around the 
chamber, on the east wall we come upon one 
of the most striking passages in the Pyra- 
mid Texts, wherein the deceased through an 
orgy of cannibalism in which he insolently 
consumes both gods and men becomes en- 
dued with their sundry powers. Containing 
an idea which is to be found in most of the 
known religions of the world, the descrip- 
tion of this frankly materialistic and bar- 
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barous procedure concludes with the follow. 

ing words (Utterance 274): 
Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh has appeared again 
in glory in heaven, crowned as lord of the 
horizon. He has counted the vertebrae, he 
has seized the hearts of the gods. He has 
eaten the Red Crown, he has swallowed 
the Green Crown. Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh js 
nourished on the organs of knowledge. He 
is satisfied living on hearts and their 
magic. 
Se’n-Wosret is disgusted when he de- 
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FIG. PAINTED CORRECTION 
vours the foul secretions which are in the 
Red Crown; but he is refreshed, for their 
magic is in his belly. The body of Se’n- 
Wosret-‘ankh is not taken from him, for 
he has swallowed the knowledge of every 
god! 

Finally near the end of the east wall oc- 
curs what was to become one of the most 
popular?® of the magical charms, the incan- 
tation against serpents and other creatures 
which the archaic Egyptian considered dan- 
gerous and malevolent (Utterance 226): 

May the serpent be subdued by the ser- 

1° Occurring in the pyramid of Unis (300-305) 
and in the XI] Dynasty in the chamber of Wosni 
at Lisht; on the coffin of the Major-Domo 
Akhtoy, also from near the South Pyramid at 
Lisht (texts unpublished); and on the coffins of 
Sit-Bastet and Kheper-ka-Ré& from Sakkareh 
(Maspero, Trois années de fouilles dans les tom- 
beaux de Thébes et de Memphis, pp. 225, 236). 
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THE 


pent. May the calf which came forth from 
the garden be subdued. O Earth, swallow 
that which came forth from thee. O ser- 
pent, lie prone. May the pelican sink into 
the water. O serpent, turn back, for Ré 


sees thee 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
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whitewashed, and the hieroglyphs were 
painted blue over the whitewash (fig. 45). 
The spacing of the inscriptions is on the 
whole fairly regular; but at intervals the 
writer found himself in difficulties, probably 
owing to discrepancies between the length 





FIG. 45. 


The columns of inscription average 
slightly less than five centimeters in width, 
the full-sized horizontal signs in the inscrip- 
tions four centimeters in length, and the 
full-sized vertical signs three and three- 
fourths centimeters in height. The signs 
were incised in silhouette, without interior 
details, the whole wall was subsequently 
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PART OF THE TEXTS ON THE EAST JAMB OF THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY 
REDUCED TO ABOUT ONE FIFTH OF THE ORIGINAL SIZE 


of the text required to occupy a given wall 
space, the scale chosen for the finished 
hieroglyphs, and the actual space available 
for the text. In the first five columns of in- 
scription immediately to the east of the 
doorway on the north wall the hieroglyphs 
are greatly reduced in scale and atrociously 
crowded together, as many as three hori- 
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zontal signs being jammed end to end into 
one column's breadth—showing, if nothing 
else, that our scribe was a stickler for the 
exact positions in which his embarrassingly 
long texts were to be placed. Most of the 
instances of either crowding or spreading 
out of signs are due to the desire to bring 
the end of an Utterance even with the end 
of a column. Where the space was more 
than could be normally filled by the hiero- 
glyphs actually required, these have been 
strung out one over the other to take up as 
much length as possible or, as in several 
cases, the last word of the Utterance has 
been given an exaggeratedly full spelling. 
In a number of places errors were made 
by the sculptor in the original cutting of the 
inscriptions, and in these places the inscrip- 
tion has been recut over the old signs, the 
error having then been craftily hidden by 
the use of paint and whitewash (fig. 43). In 
many instances the corrections have simply 
been painted in—signs changed or inserted 
with blue paint (fig. 44). One example has 
been found where the painter intentionally 
omitted to color a sign cut by mistake by 
the sculptor. A few corrections have been 
made in black paint, or ink. There was, 
then, a careful collation of the texts with 
the original copy following their first laying- 
out and cutting. From the different paints 
appearing in the emendations it would 
seem that two persons in succession checked 
over the inscriptions. It is perhaps not too 
much to assume that three men worked to 
bring the inscriptions to their present state: 
a scribe, a draftsman (who was also the 
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painter), and the sculptor. The scribe would 
have furnished the draftsman with the 
manuscript copy of the texts; and the 
draftsman, after laying out the inscriptions 
would have turned the job over to the 
sculptor and painted the signs following 
their carving, correcting from the manu. 
script errors made by his co-worker; and the 
final corrections would have been made ip 
black ink by the scribe. On the other hand. 
it is quite possible that one or at most two 
men carried out the whole task. However jt 
was accomplished, we may be reasonably 
sure that Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh himself acted 
as general supervisor. 

Notwithstanding the collations and re 
collations performed by these worthies a 
few obviously careless mistakes—princi- 
pally omissions—occur in the texts, as a 
comparison of them with their Pyramid 
originals shows. It was with some amuse- 
ment that the present-day copier of the in- 
scriptions discovered that the ancient scribe 
had made the identical errors, in trans 
ferring the texts to the walls of the cham- 
ber, which he himself made in his first, un- 
collated copy of them. The most common 
sin committed by both copyists was the 
omission of one or more entire phrases be- 
cause a phrase lower down, beginning with 
the same group of signs as its predecessors 
lured the eve past the intervening passages 
and caused it to skip them completely. In 
our modern copy a series of collations has 
done away with mistakes of this sort—or, 
at least, that is our impression. 

WitiiaM C. Hayes, Jr. 
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THE PERSIAN EXPEDITION 


The site for last year’s work, Kasr-i-Abu 
Nasr, is a prominent crescent-shaped hill 
about four miles to the southeast of Shiraz. 
Dominating the west horn of the crescent 
stands a black limestone door carved with 


to the conclusion early in the century, and 
Stolze about 1880, that these stones were 
not in their original position but had been 
brought here from elsewhere, perhaps even 
from Persepolis thirty-five miles away.* 





FIG. I. 


figures in the Persepolis style of Darius 
and Xerxes | (fig. 3). On the east horn are 
the remains of a small fortress, possibly of 
Sasanian origin, while between the two can 
be seen vague traces of dwelling houses (fig. 
2). The standing Achaemenian doorway 
and its two now fallen companions have 
long interested travelers,' and many of the 
nineteenth-centurv accounts of journeys 
through Persia describe and discuss the re- 
mains, some of them giving drawings and 
views. Morier and Flandin and Coste came 

‘Among others, Thévenot (1665), Niebuhr 


(1765), Ouseley (1811), Mme Dieulafoy (1881), 
and Curzon (1890) 


BALUSTRADE FRAGMENTS 


This idea has been alternately upheld and 
denounced, but in its favor was the fact 
that the decorative lines on the jambs, as 
set up on the site, do not carry correctly 
into the architraves, the jambs being set up 
about ten inches too far apart. Stolze was, 
however, wrong in attributing our doors to 
the building of which one door still stands in 
the ravine north of the platform at Persepo- 
lis. The material of this is very different, 
being much grayer and streaked with white, 


2 J. Morier, Second Journey, pp. 64-65; Flan- 
din and Coste, Voyage en Perse, pp. 65-66, pl 
55; F. Stolze, Persepolis, vol. Il, Bemerkungen 
zu den Tafeln, Persepolis, 1. 
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and the dimensions in no way agree with 
ours. The carving, too, is of a quite different 
character 

Led on by the hope of finding the relief 
carvings which might have accompanied 
the doorways—the Fdars-nama* shows a 
block with a procession of offering bearers 


and animals—we commenced our work on 
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stones, pieces of large fluted columns ang 
broken Achaemenian niche tops with bead 
moldings and fluted cavettos. The buildings 
were, then, definitely later in date than the 
setting up of the black doors. In the débris 
of the courtyard below the level of the sur. 
rounding rooms we found fragments of 
other niche tops, a bull capital, and two 
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this part of the site. It soon became evident 
that the doors were erected with no more 
foundations than a little earth and gravel 
spread for leveling purposes over the rough 
rock of the hilltop, that there were no traces 
of walls connecting them, and that the 
rubble-walled rooms which formed a court- 
yard about the doorways were not arranged 
axially on them (fig. 4) and contained as 
building material, among the crude field 


> Hajj Masi 
Teheran, 1895 /96 


Hasan, Fars-nama-i-Nasiri 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE SITE 


pieces of a parapet decorated with conver 
tionalized tree trunks and palmettes on one 
side (fig. 1) and soldiers with spears on the 
other, again in the Persepolis style. Al 
these stones, together with the three doors, 
the two parapet blocks figured by Ouseley,' 
and the one shown in the Fars-ndma, seem 
at first sight to be the remains of the om 
mentation of an Achaemenian portico of 
hall, which had at least a central door at the 

‘Sir Wm. Ouseley, Travels, vol. II, pl. LY, 
nos. 4, 5. 
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FIG. 3. THE RUINS BEFORE EXCAVATION 
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back, flanking doors, and several 
niches, and which stood on a raised plat- 


form with a decorated stairway leading up 


two 


to it 

Unfortunately a careful study of the 
too certainly showed that the 
niche tops were not all of a size, that the 
door architraves varied from a size suitable 
to our standing doorway to one 
and that the columns were too large 


stones only 


twice as 


wide 
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had brought together a number of the ele. 
ments of a building without too carefyl 
choice, had set up al least three doors. and 
had begun a hall which our work would ip. 
dicate, from the absence of any walls, never 
went much further. 

Heavy rain settling into our freshly dug 
ground made a slough of the work and drove 
us off the top of the hill down the northwest 
slope overlooking Shiraz. There we came 





FIG. 5. THE 
for the capital. Two proved to be genuine 
doorways, but the northernmost, Iving 
where it had fallen over, was found to be 
composed of two jambs, a lintel, and a 
threshold which when erect made the offer- 
ing bearers carved on the inner surfaces of 
the frame face in opposite directions, an un- 
precedented arrangement, proving the 
jambs to be from the left sides of two dif- 
ferent doors. The inevitable conclusion was 
that Flandin and Coste had been right. 
The black stones were not in position but 
had been brought from another site, per- 
haps from some as vet undiscovered build- 
ing in the neighborhood. Someone intending 
to emulate the splendor of an earlier time 


NORTHWEST ROOMS 


almost at once onto the great inclosure wall 
of the entire settlement, a rubble wall from 
two to four meters thick, which we eventv- 
ally followed about a kilometer over the hill 
and down into the vallev between the homs 
of the crescent to the fortress. Its west cor 
ner was a huge round tower, and at inter 
vals where it descended into the low-lying 
land it was broken up by square towers oF 
bastions, eight or ten meters apart. Small 
structures, as yet not dug out, backed 
against it on its inner face. Opposite the 
buildings encircling the doorways the wall 
opened out into two high terraces, leaving 4 
view over the plain toward the city. 


Eventually we cleared all the rooms 
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THE PERSIAN 
ground the “Achaemenian” ruins and a 
large area to the north. [he first resolved 
themselves into a series of small nichelike 
moms, many of them probably 
with vaulted roofs and, in caravanserai or 
mosque style, open to the court, in which 
the stone doorways were left standing as 


covered 


monuments. There is nothing strange in 
this, as Islamic peoples often venerate 


ancient objects and invest them with magic 





LARGE 
OF POROUS POTTERY 


GREEN JAR 


properties. This group was surrounded by a 
narrow wall with small decorative towers at 
the corners and along the unbroken west 
side. The entrance was through a well- 
constructed door on the north. The walls of 
these buildings showed at least three peri- 
ds of construction or repair: an early one, 
rather fragmentary, in which the stones 
were held together by mud; a middle one 
with both plaster and mud mortar, to which 
most of the rooms belong; and a late one, 
which consists merely of repairs and un- 
bonded additions. 

To the north and northwest are numerous 
remains of building probably belonging to 
the first period (fig. 5), including a very in- 
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EXPEDITION 


19 32-1933 


teresting vaulted hall of stone set in plaster. 
his had aisles separated from the body of 
the hall by large rectangular piers. One end 
of it seems to have been open to the sky; the 
other had a central niche and very curious 
heating apparatus, or ovens, in the walls. 
Another room, as yet not clearly defined as 
to period, turned out to be octagonal with 
enormously thick walls to uphold a dome. 
rhe diagonal sides were short and had an 





PLASTER VENTILATOR 
OPENING 


FIG. 7. 


elaborate plaster decoration beginning with 
bases and plinths in debased classical mold- 
ings and culminating high up in frames 
formed of columns supporting a cornice, 
with dogtooth dentils, crowned by crenel- 
lations (fig. 7). These frames surrounded a 
grille. They were undoubtedly the openings 
of ventilating shafts after the manner of the 
wind towers so common today in Kerman 
and Yezd, which in the heat of summer trap 
the slightest breeze by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of vanes. The plasterwork is 
crude but interesting in its combination of 
Persian and classical forms. Unfortunately, 
in the last period, this area was cut through 
by a series of rectangular water basins and 
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channels, the nucleus, perhaps, of a hilltop 
Persian garden. 

[he rooms immediately around the door- 
ways yielded an enormous quantity of 
pottery, glazed and unglazed, much of it 
referable to well-known examples of the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries from 
Samarra, Fustat, and Samarkand. The study 
of the broken pieces is not yet complete, but 
many of the unglazed wares show beautiful 
stamped relief decoration, while others of a 
clay have incised linear patterns 
such as were common in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. In one room in the lowest 
level two coins with Arabic inscriptions and 
14- and 161 (A.D. 757/67 and 
together with several 


porous 


the dates A.H 
777/78) were found, 
fragments of porous pottery jars similar to 
a complete one discovered in an adjoining 
room. This ts a fine, three-handled jar with 
a free and vigorous incised ornament around 
the shoulders and nbbing around the neck 
(fig. 6). Pots of this type have been dug up 
in Mesopotamia at Simarrad and therefore 
are to be dated between 4.p. 838 and 883. 
The glazed pieces are to a large extent of the 
so-called T’ang types usually dated to the 
ninth and tenth centuries. From the rooms 
added later and near the surface over the 
whole area came much twelfth- and thir- 
teenth-century dark blue-green glazed ware 
enriched with calligraphic black drawings, 
and along with this Mongol coins. That 
most of the pottery was not indigenous is 
fairly clear from the number of quite sim- 
ple, inexpensive pieces repaired with rivets 
in ancient times. 

Around the inclosure walls and more par- 
ticularly near the large room with piers, a 
characteristic and hitherto unknown kind of 
pottery abounded. The vessels, of coarse, 
hard, green or pink clay, are very squat 
and squarish and are decorated only by a 
few simple lines about the necks or shoul- 
ders. This may easily have been the com- 
mon local ware. 

It would then seem from the absence of 
any pottery or other objects definitely 
earlier than the late eighth century (the 
date of the two coins) and the certainty that 
the Achaemenian stones are reused and not 
in position that the history of this part of 
our site must be reconstructed from purely 
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a sources. From quite early times 
ersia had been restless under the govern- 
ment of the Caliphate, and in the ninth 
century it began splitting up into more or 
less independent sultanates, constantly in 
turmoil, of one of which Shiraz was the 
center. It is probable that one of these ryl- 
ers, impressed by the glories of Persepolis, 
thought to build himself a stronghold with a 
palace of similar magnificence, and set 
about collecting the materials from some 
ancient buildings. His death or overthrow 
prevented the completion of the scheme. 
and late in the ninth or in the tenth century 
a group of buildings grew up around his 
three (perhaps four) standing doorways, 
utilizing many of his other stones as build- 
ing material. These structures grew, were 
modified, partially pulled down, and twice 
rebuilt after severe fires in the central area: 
and they fell into disuse only after the thir- 
teenth century. 

A town named Kurdu Fanndhusri, men- 
tioned by Mukaddasi® having been 
built by ‘Adud ad-Daulah (a.p. 936-082) 
half a parasang to the east or southeast of 
Shiraz and containing large palaces, houses, 
bazaars, shops for the weaving of fine stuffs, 
and a park on the edge of a brook, has not 
yet been definitely identified. It was the 
seat of an annual festival which according 
to Yakit and Kaswini began in the year 
4.H. 354 on the twenty-first of Rabi’ | 
(March 27, 965), possibly a spring festival 
like the modern Nauriiz. At the time Mu- 
kaddasi wrote (his book was published first 
in A.D. 985) the town was already falling 
into ruin. The position of Kasr-i-Abu Nasr 
corresponds with the distance and direction 
given, and strangely enough the ruins were 
visited until quite recently by a numerous 
gathering from Shiraz on feast days. 

Next season we shall attack the problem 
of the fortress, inside the walls of which 
Sasanian coins, including one from the first 
reign of Kawadh I (a.p. 488-496), are said 
to have been found, and dig on the inner 
face of the crescent-shaped hill on which are 
numerous traces of dwellings, some of them, 
perhaps, older than Islam. 

WALTER HAUSER. 
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5 P. Schwartz, Iran im Mittelalter, vol. Il, pp 
48-50. 
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